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PREFACE 



The material that follows is the collected Proceedings from the 
Speech Communication Association's Summer Conference VIII, "Job Talk: 
Speech Communication and Career Education." It represents the 
collective efforts of more than two hundred individuals who gathered 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, July 6-8, 1972, to explore the 
relationship between speech communication education and career prepa- 
ration. 

The Conference, under the leadership of Barbara S. Wood and 
Kathleen Galvin, was organized in four parts. The first part, the 
Opening Session, featured an address by Cornelius F. Butler, Deputy 
Director of the U.S. Office of Education's Career Education Develop- 
ment Task Force. The aim of Dr. Butler's address was to provide for 
Conference participants a "career education perspective," a conceptual 
background on which to base subsequent deliberations. 

Dr. Butler's address was followed by a sequence of Forum Sessions 
during which spokesmen from business, industry, and a variety of 
professions discussed the role of speech communication in career 
fulfillment. The Forum Sessions were chaired by eight speech 
communication educators. Their reports, along with the formal comments 
of the career spokesmen, constitute the second section of this volume. 

The third phase of the Conference was designed to involve every 
Conference participant in developing specific recommendations to 
the field of speech communication on the basis of Dr. Butler's 
remarks and Forum Session input. Five Implementation Sessions were 
organized on the basis of special academic interests: elementary 

education, junior and senior high school, community colleges, colleges 
and universities, and basic and applied research. Formal reports 
emanating from four of the five Implementation Sessions are collected 
in Section III. 

The final phase of the Conference, centered around the Conference 
luncheon, featured a summary of the deliberations and an assessment of 
their implications to the field of speech communication. Conference 
Directors, Wood and Galvin and Frank E. X. Dance, the luncheon speaker, 
have provided an evaluation of Conference implications in Section IV. 

The success of the Conference is attributable to the interest and 
energy of every Conference participant. Special note is due the 
members of two SCA bodies sponsoring the Conference, the Educational 
Policies Board (Barbara S. Wood, Ron R. Allen, Ralph Lane, and 
Kathleen Galvin) and the Career Education Task Force (Belle Ruth Witkin, 
Barbara Brilhart, Kathleen Galvin, and Donald Ecroyd); Joel Hamilton 
who served as Media Coordinator fof the Conference; and the twenty-six 
authors and their colleagues who provided the substance for the 
reports that follow. 

The aim of the Editors was to provide the reader with a sequence 
of reports reflecting, as closely as possible, the deliberations as they 
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occurred at the Conference. Some of the reports are, therefore, 
edited transcripts of speeches and oral reports presented during the 
Conference. Others are formal statements submitted by the authors. 
The obvious variety in style and substance is a reflection of the 
diversity and spontaneity that characterized the Conference. 

The Editors are particularly indebted to Miss Kathy Murphy, of 
the SCA National Office, for her patient, diligent, and cheerful 
contribution to the preparation of this manuscript. 

Patrick C. Kennicott 

Speech Communication Association 

L. David Schuelke 

University of Minnesota, St. Paul 

September 28, 1972 





PART I : PERSPECTIVE 



Educators at all levels are confronted with a major problem: how 

to equip their students for a world of work that bears little resem- 
blance to the world in which they were raised and for which they were 
educated. 

The problem has been growing for years but educators have only 
recently acknowledged a keen awareness of it. Among the many reasons 
for education's new career consciousness is the increased emphasis 
and money devoted to career education by the U.S. Office of Education 
under the leadership of Sidney P. Mar land, Jr. 

The concept of career education is explored in this section from 
three points of view. Commissioner Marland provides a cogent rationale 
for Federal career education programs in a speech to vocational educa- 
tors. Kathleen Galvin and John Muchmore draw implications from the 
Office of Education's career education emphasis for speech communica- 
tion educators. We close the section with a more detailed description 
of the Office of Education's career education programs rendered by 
Cornelius Butler, former Deputy Director of the Career Education 
Development Task Force. 
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CAREER EDUCATION - MORE THAN A NAME* 



S. P. Marland, Jr. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 



Speaking in Houston earlier this year, as you may have heard, I 
had occasion to urge that the term vocational education be dropped in 
favor of career education . Since that change would result in differ- 
ent job titles for you, not to mention a rather significant altera- 
tion in your professional lives, I think I owe you an explanation. 

Let me say first of all that I was not indulging in an empty 
image-building exercise, the mania that leads us to such aberrations 
as renaming dog catchers canine administrators. A dog catcher by 
any other name will still catch dogs. But career education, as I 
envision it, will be, to mix my mammals, a horse of quite a different 
color. While it will necessarily and properly embrace many of 
vocational-technical education’s skill-producing activities, it will 
also reach a large percentage of students now unexposed to the usual 
vocational education offerings. Instead of the slightly less than 
25 percent of high school students now enrolled in some kind of 
vocational skills program, for example, the career education concept 
could affect, and affect in a fundamental fashion, as high as 80 
percent of those young people. 

My motivation in suggesting Career Education is to acknowledge 
that the best of our vocational education is very good indeed but 
does not, under its present stereotype, serve enough students. 
Vocational courses, cooperative work experience, occupational train- 
ing — by whatever name, this kind of education has provided millions 
of Americans with very usable skills. Equally important, it has given 
them a sense of the world that lies beyond the classroom. Too much of 
the rest of education fails significantly in this respect. 

It is precisely vocational education’s sense of continuity that 
should be extended to all education. The connection between education 
and a person's life work should be as obvious to others engaged in 
education as it is to you who are experts in the field. But the fact 
is that millions of children are processed through the classrooms of 
this Nation every year in a kind of mindless shuffle that hardly 
deserves the name of education. How many of these young people, so 
many the victims of the general curricula, will succeed in life, we can 
only guess at. But I suspect that those who do achieve some measure 
of success will be a very tiny minority of heroic types who can over- 
come the gross handicap of an inadequate public school preparation. 




* Speech delivered to the annual meeting of the State Directors of 
Vocational Education, Skyline Inn, Washington, D.C., Tuesday, May 4, 
1971, 9:00 a.m. 
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For the rest, the great majority, personal failure patterned after 
and largely caused by the failure of those who sought to educate them 
is predictably certain. 

I have spoken out against the secondary-level general track 
before and I feel impelled to do so again today. Almost all of the 
shockingly high number of unemployed youth are products of the general 
curriculum and we can expect small Improvement until the general 
curriculum is completely done away with in favor of a system of 
high school education with but two exits — continued education or 
employment — and nothing else. 

This is not to suggest that the concept of career education 
should be associated only with high school. Indeed, it is extremely 
dangerous, as we are finding out, to wait until the high school years 
to begin to acquaint the student with the idea of applying what he 
Tms learned, to teach him the purposes of education as distinct from 
the forms of education. 

In Germany, Poland, and a number of other countries — some demo- 
cratically governed, some not — the situation is quite different and, 

I would think, far more conducive to getting the youngster started 
toward making the difficult decisions of life — who and what each would 
want to be, and the kind of work or continued education necessary to 
accomplish the purpose. Work experience in these countries begins in 
the very earliest years of formal education. Here in the United States, 
by contrast, teachers encounter any number of nine-year-olds and ten- 
year-olds who have only the vaguest notion of what their fathers do 
for a living. £t has even become a kind of upper-class ideal in this 
country for the boy or girl to put off thinking about a possible 
occupation until after completion of the baccalaureate degree, which 
by the time they receive it, may well be a surplus item. We have an 
excess of such degrees now in the aerospace industry and in certain 
parts of the teaching profession and the National Planning Association 
predicts eventual excess of bachelor's degrees in every field except 
the health professions. The Department of Labor indicates that in the 
near future 80 percent of all jobs will be within the range of the 
high school diploma. 

The consequences of isolation from the realities of the workaday 
world are painfully apparent in households everywhere. One distraught 
father, whose son like sc many other sons and daughters these days 
dropped out of college for no apparent purpose, offered an explanation 
that seems as good as any. "A lot of kids," he said, "don't know what 
they want to do... because they've never done anything." 

At the other end of the economic spectrum it is less a matter of 
indecision than inability. We daily witness the brutal rejection of 
untrained youngsters by our increasingly technological society because 
they cannot compete in the one area in which man is clearly superior 
to his machines — the ability to think. 

Consequently, we have in this country the highest youth unemploy- 
ment rate in the world and the relentless advance of technology is 
making the situation explosively worse. 

Of all the black girls under the age of 25, 30 percent are unem- 
ployed, a higher rate of joblessness than that suffered by this country 
during the great depression of the 1930' s. The jobless rate among 
young black sfcv * Jade at 25 percent. Even whites between the ages of 
16 ahd 25 ar«£ untii^loyed at probably three times the rate e f the labor 
force as a whole. And in the severe pockets of unemployment — the 
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inner cities — the percentage of jobless youths balloons to many times 
these national averages I have been citing. 

By 1975 we expect the unskilled to account for less than five per- 
cent of the labor force or something in the neighborhood of 4.5 
million jobs. Yet Bureau of Labor Statistics projections indicate 
that we will still have more than 3.5 million young people with no 
salable skills trying to squeeze themselves into this sad five per- 
cent category. For them there will literally be no room at the 
bottom. 

This tragic situation clearly indicates that America's educational 
efforts are failing or at least that they are not attuned to the 
realities of our times. If we are to correct that failure and if 
education is to serve properly its national purpose, then we must bridge 
the gulf between man and his work. We in education must be actively 
concerned with the boys and girls in our charge not just until they 
receive a diploma but until they have made the transition from student 
to worker or are enrolled in post -secondary education. Our job is 
not done properly, in other words, until each and every one of those 
youngsters is capable of developing a clear sense of direction in life 
and is able to make a responsible career choice. 

We must also be concerned and active on behalf of adults who can- 
not supply the skills and knowledge society now demands. Education 
must help upgrade the job skills of these men and women, and retrain 
them where necessary. I strongly believe that we must also make a 
particularly imaginative and energetic effort on behalf of the return- 
ing Vietnam veterans. The problem of readjustment to civilian life, 
always severe, is far more difficult in their case because there is 
less enthusiasm in the country to receive and help them as there was 
for the veterans of World War II and Korea. 

It is of course one thing to propose a new system of career educa- 
tion and quite another to attempt to answer the variety of questions 
that the proposition evokes. What would career education be like in 
actual operation? How could it differ from the skill training that 
some have seen as the province as vocational-technical education? 

What difficulties lie in the way of accomplishing the very broad 
and demanding objectives that career education implies at all levels 
of in and out of school experience? 

The importance of finding those answers cannot be overstated. It 
is flatly necessary to begin to construct a sound, systemized relation- 
ship between education and work, a system which will make it standard 
practice to teach each student about occupations and the economic 
enterprise, a system that will markedly increase career options open 
to each individual and enable us to do a better job than we have been 
doing of meeting the manpower needs of the country. 

Because I am so convinced of the urgency of this matter, I have 
directed that the Office of Education research staff give major emphasis 
to this single area until we are successful in designing a workable 
system of career education. 

The Naticnal Center for Educational Research and Development — 
under the direction of Harry Silberman — is at this moment concen- 
trating much of its creative resources on the development of three 
model career education programs for use in schools, businesses, and 
homes. We believe these models, initially developed by Dr. Edwin 
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Rumpf and the Division of Vocational and Technical Education, will 
provide useful alternatives to present practice. They represent to 
our knowledge the first comprehensive attempt to devise a career 
education system to serve virtually all Americans. 

School-Based Model 



The first model, oriented directly toward the school setting, 
would affect kindergarten through junior college, reshaping the 
curriculum so as to focus it directly on the concept of career devel- 
opment. It would tie the school closely to the activities of local 
community, local business, and local industry. Its principal objec- 
tive would be to guide each student either to a job — a solid re- 
warding job, not dead-end labor — or to further formal education. 

The essential elements in this model are coordination among 
the various grade levels and the establishment of practical rela- 
tionships with those outside the school who strongly influence the 
student's choice of a career. Parents and counselors play a crucial 
role in guiding young people toward a career by encouraging them to 
set their own values and make their own decisions, not to have values 
and decisionr ixapvsed upon them. For this reason the school-based 
model should combined with adult education efforts, especially 
among our more tfrf^cationally disadvantaged population. 

The school-based model will incorporate a number of the inno- 
vative concepts that are being developed in the vocational education 
programs that you represent. Specific skills training at the high 
school level is an important component of the school-based model. I 
certainly do not believe that general job information of some kind — 
the old industrial arts and vocational counselor apparatus -- produces 
useful job skills. Under career education it would be the intention 
that every youth would leave the school system with a marketable skill. 
Otherwise career education would be no improvement over the present 
general curriculum. 

Employer-Based Model 

The second model career education system would be created, devel- 
oped, operated, and supported primarily by business in companionship 
with the schools. The idea would be that a group of industrial, 
commercial, and other kinds of firms would collaborate in developing 
the program for the benefit of the 13-to-20 age group. These are 
the boys and girls who have Teft school without acquiring the kinds of 
understanding and competence they need to live fulfilled lives as free 
men and women in a free society. 

This model would combine general education, vocational training, 
and work experiences carefully selected for their career development 
possibilities. Not jutt one but several part-time jobs would be open 
to each student to enable him to pick an occupational area he wants 
rather than accept the cnly thing he is offered. 

We foresee the possibility that a firm of management specialists 
retained by the schools would operate this program and assume the 
principal responsibility for seeing to it that specific objectives 
were accomplished. We are also looking into the design of suitable 
incentives to encourage participation by businessmen — possibly 
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through such arrangements as tax credits and performance contracts. And 
of course there would be the powerful built-in incentive for business 
to join this program in terms of the opportunity to find, train, and 
retain high-quality employees. 

Home/Community Based Model 

The final model, supportive of the first two, is a plan to use the 
home and community institutions as career education centers. Our 
purpose would be to reach and teach individuals with limited formal 
schooling or persons whose limited knowledge and restricted personal 
skills hold them back from job opportunities or job advancement. By 
combining effective adult education with vocational education we can 
open career opportunities to millions of adults who presently have 
little or no hope of advancement. 

Women are a special target for this career education approach. 
Increasingly, women are going into the world of work — both for 
economic reasons and for reasons of personal fulfillment. They are 
held back by unfortunate stereotypes about so-called "appropriate" 
women's roles, by their own limited self-concepts, and by lack of 
preparation for effectively combining the occupational and homemaker 
roles. They need educational programs of the kind this hone-based model 
can provide to broaden their vocational horizons and prepare them to be 
Increasingly active in both domestic and commercial worlds. 

We believe that occupational training of this sort can be effect- 
ively transmitted by television. The model would emulate the highly 
successful Sesame Street preschoolers' program, providing information 
in lively, entertaining, attention-getting style. Operating by 
means of and employing cassette techniques, the program would offer 
information on career options and general background for the viewer 
on what it would be like to work as a computer programmer, health 
occupations specialist, or whatever. The viewer would be motivated 
to enhance his employability and develop awareness of values associ- 
ated with work. Given a career choice, he could then continue the cas- 
sette instruction by arrangement with the local schools, finally 
qualifying for examination and placement. 

However these pilot efforts eventually work out, there is no 
question that putting a comprehensive program of career education 
together will demand all the imagination, energy, and good will that 
we can muster. And, as you may well be reflecting, it will also require 
money in generous amounts — much of it from the Federal treasury. In 
this connection we can be encouraged by the consistently strong record 
of the Congress in supporting vocational education since the time of 
the first world war. We are only beginning to feel the impact of the 
most recent major legislation, the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968, in the growth of total vocational enrollment to 8,780,000 in 
Fiscal Year 1970. And I particularly want to congratulate you on 
helping a million more high school students to receive vocational skills 
this year compared with the year before. 

Postsecondary vocational enrollments in Fiscal Year 1970 topped 
the one-million level, an increase of more than 40 percent over 1969. 

The pattern of growth is also convincingly demonstrated in the areas 
of* greatest need with almost a million disadvantaged and handicapped 
youngsters enrolled in vocational training this year for the first time. 
State and local governments have responded admirably to the Federal 
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initiatives, putting more than five dollars of their own money into 
vocational education for every dollar of Federal investment, an 
expenditure far exceeding the matching-funds requirements of the 
Federal programs . 

Nevertheless, the picture is not entirely bright. While Congress 
has Increased authorizations for vocational programs by more than 400 
percent for the 1965-1972 period, appropriations have been lagging. 
V^Iiris not unusual of course for appropriations to fail to match 
authorizations. But what troubles me — and, I suspect, you — is 
that the gap in terms of vocational education has widened consider- 
• ably in recent years. The percentage of authorized funds that have 
been appropriated for vocational programs shows a decline from 88 
percent in Fiscal 1965 to only 44 percent in the current fiscal 
year, a movement that must be reversed if we are to carry out the 
intention of Congress as well as covering the broader expectations 
implicit in career education. 

I am distressed by this situation and 1 intend to use whatever 
influence I have to seek restoration of this percentage to a respect- 
able level. In view of the critical unemployment situation among 
our young people, I would not think it unreasonable to ask for the 
full amount Congress has authorized — more than a billion dollars. 

I am also distressed by the decision to reduce the request for 
vocational education funding in the Fiscal 1972 budget by $25 
million at a time when it should be increasing substantially. Again 
I am bound to say that I disagree and will argue for restoration of 
these additional funds in Fiscal 1973 which will be my first year of 
budget influence. We have received reactions from the States to 
the proposed cut and their position, as you are aware, is uniformly 
and understandably in opposition to this budget treatment. 

There is also the matter of staffing within the Office of Educa- 
tion, where the trend toward an ever lowered number of personnel has 
been of considerable concern throughout the entire vocational educa- 
tion field. In 1965, when the Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education program money stood at less than half the present level, 
the headquarters and field staff consisted of 141 positions. Despite 
the notable increase in funds and programs that have taken place 
since, the staff has sustained accelerating cuts until today it stands 
at approximately a third of its 1965 level. 

I pledge to you today to do whatever I can within a very restric- 
ted personnel situation to restore the manpower levels for the future 
administration of our vocational-technical programs. For I want to 
make it clear that I have not cited these unfortunate personnel and 
funding trends for the purpose of belaboring the past. But since I 
am acutely conscious of your feelings about these matters, I wanted 
you to know that I am well aware of the situation and that I am not 
happy with it. I want to work with you, as we plan for our Fiscal 
1973 budget, to seek substantially increased appropriations, to expand 
our vocational education staff, and to do whatever else seems necessary 
in order to provide you in the States with appropriate levels of 
financial and technical assistance. 

Before we leave this matter of funding, I would like to comment 
briefly on prospects for vocational education under the Administra- 
tion's planned revenue sharing program which is now before the 
Congress. Since the Federal money supporting vocational education is 
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scattered through several pieces of legislation! it is not a simple 
task to lump all the programs together. Yet I believe that there 
is no reason to fear the enactment of revenue sharing would have the 
effect, of diminishing the total amount of that support. In fact, 
if revenue sharing were to go into effect in Fiscal '72, it is 
clear that Federal support for vocational education would show a 
substantial increase. 

In any case, it seems to me that the educational revenue sharing 
approach provides distinct advantages to the States and communities 
apart from any expansion of funds, as important a consideration as 
increased money unquestionably is. 

First, the proposal — if enacted into law by the Congress, as 
I surely hope it will be — will greatly simplify the administration 
of Federal funds both in Washington and in the States and communities* 
Approximately 28 legislative titles, and an even greater number of 
individual programs, would be consolidated, freeing government per- 
sonnel at all levels from many of the complicated routines that now 
consume a significant portion of the staff's time* Relieved of much 
of this burden, both Federal and State personnel could devote far 
more of their knowledge and experience to the direct service of the 
children and adults who need their help. Our attention should be on 
education, not processing papers. 

The second advantage that would accrue to the States from 
enactment of education revenue sharing would be greater flexibility. 
Those of you who work with the administration of Federal programs in 
the State offices would experience far more freedom in the use of 
vocational funds — freedom to select the applications that make the 
most sense to you, and freedom from obligatory adherence to a plan 
not necessarily a true reflection of local needs. Washington's 
intentions were good, as everyone would concede, in establishing 
the categorical approach of the 1960's, but the time has come when a 
shift to greater local direction and greater local responsibility is 
clearly necessary. 

If a particular State so desired, for example, it would be free 
to transfer up to 30 percent of the funds alloted to any of four 
categories under education special revenue sharing — vocational 
education, aid to Federally impacted areas, aid to the handicapped, 
and general support services. The fifth category — aid to the 
disadvantaged — is properly exempt from the transfer clause. Under 
this arrangement, a State could transfer funds to vocational educa- 
tion. In fact its allotment could be increased to as much as twice 
the basic amount though such a major readjustment of priorities 
could only come about if you, as advocates of vocational education, 
could make a very strong and a very convincing case. 

Indeed, your powers of persuasion will be a vital factor in 
determining how vocational education would fare under revenue sharing. 
The burden of leadership in strengthening your State's program would 
necessarily fall directly to you and to those educators, administra- 
tors, businessmen, and community leaders you call to your cause. It 
would be up to you to see that vocational education received its 
share not only or special revenue sharing funds but general revenue 
sharing funds as well. A solid combination of both can produce a far 
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stronger* far more effective vocational program — career program — 
than the present system will allow. Of that I am confident. 

In closing * let me offer you once again my congratulations on 
the achievements of vocational education and my personal pledge of 
support in the difficult and challenging days that lie ahead. If 
the Office of Education has faltered in the past with respect to 
your programs * I propose now to make Career Education one of five 
high prior ities, along with aid to the disadvantaged * education of 
the handicapped * racial integration * and educational research and 
development. And I intend to give it more funds* more people* and 
a larger degree of national prestige than it has yet achieved. 

In return I ask your help and the benefit of your counsel in 
the achievement of the career education concept that I have outlined 
to you this morning. These ideas are not fixed. Indeed* there is 
nothing we want or need more than suggestions and recommendations 
from you who have been deeply and professionally involved with 
every aspect of career education. Our efforts will come to little 
unless supported and enlivened by your thoughts and convictions. It 
is* in sum* our purpose to turn the world of vocational-technical 
education around to the point where it enjoys at least the level of 
concern* support* pride* and excellence now favoring the college- 
entrance program. 
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In 1971, Sidney Marland, U.S. Commissioner of Education issued a 
challenge to American educators concerning the purpose of education: 

. . life and how to live it is the primary vocation of all of us. 

And the ultimate test of our educational process, on any level, is how 
close it comes to preparing our people to be alive and active with 
their hearts and minds, and, for many, with their hands as well." 

For many years the sheepskin has been identified as the key to personal 
fulfillment and economic security and, as a consequence, the desirable 
goal of education. Today, that myth is exploding. The current educa- 
tional scene is beginning to reflect the pressures of the employment 
crisis in terms of the number and types of job openings. Marland 
emphasized that only two out of ten high school graduates receive a 
college degree;^ the Department of Labor predicts eight out of ten job 
openings will not require a college degree3 and experts assert chat by 
1975 fourteen million persons should be receiving some sort of voca- 
tional-technical training.* 

The preceding factors have begun to affect positively the status 
of vocational-technical programs that have long been considered "the 
ugly step-sister of academic programs. "3 Likewise, the current national 
scene has forced educators to rethink their priorities. In the future, 
personal fulfillment will no longer be linked exclusively with the 
college diploma. No longer will ". . . overemphasis on college prepa- 
ration . . . waste the potential of so many people" who consider them- 
selves "failures" for not pursuing a college degree. 6 Rather a 

^Sidney P. Marland, Jr.»"Career Education, Now." National A ssoci- 
ation of Secondary School Principal's Bulletin , LV (May, 1971), 7. 

2 Sidney P. Marland, Jr., "Career Education," Today's Education , 
LXVII (October, 1971), 22. 

^Velma Adams, "Vocational Training? Still for Someone Else's 
Children," School Management, XIV (September, 1970), 12. 

*Ibid. , 12. 

^Russell Peterson, "Occupational Education-The Ngly Stepsister, 
Compact , IV (August, 1970), 4. 

^Elizabeth Koontz, "New Priorities and Old Prejudices," Tod ay Is, 
Education , LX (March, 1971), 25. 

*This paper appeared as a "Special Report" in Central States 
Speech Journal , XXIII (Spring, 1972), 61-63. 
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strong complementary commitment to career education, reinforced by 
publicity, new programs and an annual allocation of nearly 500 million 
dollars will furnish the student new and attractive options. 

(| Career education must not be viewed simply as a retitling of 
-vocational educat ion" or "general education." nor should it be con- 
sidered as a parallel to "college preparatory education.” Instead it 
is a blending of the three into a new curricular design . Marland 
states, "The fundamental concept of career education is that all educa- 
tional experiences— curriculum, instruction, counseling— should be 
geared to preparation for economic independence, personal fulfillment, 
and an appreciation for dignity of work." 7 Career education programs 
are to serve all students at all levels and will offer a much wider 
range of occupational choices than traditionally defined "vocational 
education." 

Career education is meant not only to furnish new educational 
experiences but also to furnish new and broader alternatives for 
participation in those experiences. In order to reach all segments 
of the population, the Office of Education has proposed four models 
of career education: the home model, the employer -based model, the 

institutional model and the school model. 8 The home model is design- 
ed to provide instruction to adults whose lack of formal education and 
skills may limit their job opportunities. Educational television, 
cassettes, radio, videotape and home study programs are among the 
potential means for reaching this population segment. The employer- 
based model calls upon business and industry to join with schools on 
a contractual basis to furnish an alternative educational system. 

The institutional model provides residential complex for unskilled 
persons drawn from rural or otherwise isolated areas. 

A brief examination of the school-based model gives an indica- 
tion of the intended scope of the program. This model is designed 
to reach the largest segment of the population and involves a long 
range, pyramid approach to career education. In this plan an elemen- 
tary student would receive career information through orientation 
and exploratory activities. We would begin to investigate broadly 
defined job clusters in such areas as environmental and applied 
sciences, business and public services, human development and cultural 
studies during junior high school. As he progresses through secondary 
and post-secondary programs of his choice, he will be provided alter- 
natives choices for training in specific skills, for pre-vocational 
and pre-technical training, and for pre— college studies. Continuing 
education programs would provide up-grading, retraining and leisure- 
oriented programs for adults. 



Sidney P. Marland, Jr. Speech Presented to the Thirty-third 
Session of the International Conference on Education. Geneva, 
Switzerland (September, 1971). 

g 

Grant Venn, "Thirteen Ways to Improve Your Occupational Program," 
Nation >s Schools . LXXXVIII (December, 1971), 43. 
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Clearly career education is becoming an increasingly significant 
aspect of American education. It must be accorded recognition and 
attention from educators in all areas. 

To what extent will career education and speech communication 
education influence each other? Judging from statements made by 
leaders in both fields, there is a significant relationship. Robert 
Weigman, Dean of the College of Education, Florida Atlantic University, 
cites a report of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
which emphasizes: "Most vocational educators see their task as being 

broader than supplying salable skills: they want their students to be 

well prepared for the society in which they will live as well as for 
the factory in which they will work. 1 *® Weigman adds: "Flexibility; 

adaptability; critical thinking; discrimination between fact and 
opinion; solving problems logically; developing a system of values; 
recognizing the need for continuing education; and seeing the need to 
become participating members of society — these are what students 
need as they enter the employment world. Ted Bell, Deputy 
Commissioner for School Systems in the Office of Education, offers a 
cogent summary statement: "... the lesson is for each person to 

develop a personal plan for lifelong learning; learning about the 
world we live in, the people that inhabit it, the environment — physi- 
cal and social — that we find around us; learning about the sciences, 
the arts, the literature we have inherited and are creating; but most 
of all, learning the ways the world* s people are interacting with one 
another (emphasis added). If one educates himself in these things, he 
will have a pretty good life."!* 

There can be little doubt that these men hold an implicit 
awareness of the need for speech communication education. To generate 
a pervasive explicit recognition of that belief is a challenge. 

Patrick Kennicott, Associate Executive Secretary of the SCA, 
emphasizes that communication is a "survival" skill necessary for all 
persons. Speaking specifically of the career education student 
Kennicott says: "His need to be proficient in speech transactions 

is critical since it is largely through them that he acquires and 
modifies his self-concept, adapts to his vocational and larger social 
environments, and achieves or fails to achieve social and economic 
stability. A pivotal element in the success of the career education 
program is its capacity to help the student become a proficient speech 
communicator as well as a proficient career specialist, an individual 
who is educated, not just trained."^ 

^Robert Weigman, General Education in Occupational Programs 
Offered by Junior Colleges (Washington, D.C.: American Association 

of Community-Junior Colleges, 1969), 7. 

1 0lbid .,l8. 

^Marland, "Career Education Now," 7. 

^Patrick Kennicott, "A Pilot Project to Develop Speech Communica- 
tion Instructional Components for Career Education Programs," unpub- 
lished material, Speech Communication Association, September, 1971. 
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The question Is not '‘Should speech communication educators become 
involved in career education?" The following alternative strategies 
are based on a common foundation — the identification and behavioral 
description of communication competencies appropriate to career 
education students. This foundation would allow speech communication 
educators to generate a variety of curricula which would meet the unique 
demands of the various model structures. 

Existing speech communication courses furnish an Important avenue 
of approach. A focus which recognizes communication skills crucial 
to various career areas may be effected within the present course 
structure with only slight modifications. 

Speech communication educators may develop communications courses 
attending specifically and exclusively to the needs of particular 
career areas. 

Speech communication educators may act as resource personnel for 
those involved in career education. Team teaching provides an excel- 
lent means for relevant interaction, but if this is not feasible, the 
speech communication educator may serve as a visiting lecturer or as 
a consultant. 

Finally, speech communication educators must bring their expertise 
to bear on the development of instructional materials that may be 
utilized in those situations in which the communication specialist 
is not physically present. The need for prepared videotape, slides, 
learning packets, cassettes, and films is a growing one. 

The emerging Importance of career edcuation provides an exciting 
opportunity and a significant challenge to speech communication 
educators. Response should come now. 

The entire concept of career education will be the topic of the 
SCA Summer Conference. The conference, to be held at the Palmer House 
in Chicago, July 6-8, 1972, will have as its topic, "Job Talk: Career 

Education and Speech Communication." 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS* 

SCA SUMMER CONFERENCE VIII 

Cornelius F. Butler 
Deputy Director 

Career Education Development Task Force 
United States Office of Education 



When I got on the plane from Washington to Chicago this afternoon, 
it was really the first opportunity I had to think about meeting with 
a group such as yours, and it dawned on me that in making a speech 
before a group of people whose professional domain was in the speech 
area, I was falling into the trap of the gross amateur who not only 
interacts with a profession other than his own, but attempts to 
perform in the area of that profession's expertise. I thought, "Good 
heavens, what have I let myself in for?" And I tried to think of some 
analogies to the situation. 

The first thing that came to mind was , of course, George Plimpton, 
the wealthy scion of the New York family who attempts such foolhardy 
incongruities for fame and fortune. That gave me some reassurance 
although I realized that George Plimpton is making a professional 
reputation with such foolishness. I don't speak often enough to 
justify developing a similar reputation. I thought then of the various 
things George had done, such as playing on the professional golf 
circuit with the touring pros, and with the Detriot Lions professional 
football team, and I thought perhaps I could establish rapport with 
your group if I were to paraphrase one of George's titles and call my- 
self the "Paper Bureaucrat." But that doesn't work either because, 
you see, in Plimpton's book Paper Lion at least the title had a dynamic 
potential. But "Paper Bureaucrat" is nothing more than a redundancy 
like carrying coals to Newcastle, so I remained anxious in anticipation 
of our meeting. 

Well, I had dinner with your officers upon my arrival and immedi- 
ately was made to feel at *ase. I enjoyed their company very much and 
the conversation revealed to me that your group had done its homework. 
The. questions they asked me were preceptive and cogent and the comments 
they made indicated a keen awareness of the many implications of career 
education. I felt assured that not only was I among friends (unlike 
Shakespeare's Wolsey, i was not going to have to stand "naked unto my 
enemies,") I was among kindred intellectual spirits. At the end of the 
meal I was served a fortune cookie, which I broke open. It read, "You 
have been surrounded with deceptive thinking." So, it would seem that 
my attempts to establish a context for my comments on career education 
have not been totally successful. More seriously, however, I am 
delighted at the invitation, and very happy to have met many of you in 
the earlier part of the evening. 



^Transcript based on an original tape recording. 
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The name of the unit I am with in the U.S. Office of Education 
is the Career Education Development Task Force 1 . This is one of two 
groups in the Office of Education that have primary responsibility for 
career education. There are many other programs in the Office of 
Education in which career education is either implicit or explicit, 
but the Career Education Development Task Force is one of the two 
groups with a mandate for career education program development. The 
other gjjoup is the Bureau of Adult Vocational Technical Education 
(BAVTE) L . This latter group deals primarily through state departments 
of education and local educational agencies, giving those agencies 
leadership and guidance in developing their programs at the local 
level. The group that I am with does have the advantage, as well as 
the added responsibility, of being allowed to spend its own monies 
according to its own criteria and its own plans and strategies, 
although the amount of dollars is significantly less than the amount 
available to the Bureau of Adult Vocational Technical Education. It 
is the programs of the Career Education Development Task Force that 
will be the basis of my comments this evening. 

We are essentially in the research and development business, or 
the research and development part of career education. Depending on 
what your endurance is this evening, I'll make a few comments and 
then, either from the dais or off to the side someplace afterwards, 

I will be very happy to attempt to answer any questions you might 
have. Incidentally, I have brought with me a brochure which I believe 
will ^e made available to you sometime in the course of your meetings 
here . I would stress at the outset that career education is multi- 
dimensional. When you pick up the brochure, I would like you to know 
that although it represents many of the different approaches we are 
taking toward the development of career education programs, it does not 
purport to represent all of them. 

One of the first questions we inevitably face in research and 
development in career education is whether or not career education is 
an innovation. To some degree it is not. It does have its antecedents 
at various points in the history of education not only in this country 
but in other nations. The heart of it seems to be that it is a re- 
emphasis on learning, not so much through vicarious experiences but 
in the context of observation and participation. Our current programs 
are attempts to explore this concept more fully and more rigorously 
than heretofore, and to establish new environments for testing its 
implications. 

As Kathy Galvin mentioned in her introduction, one of my interests 
is the implications of an innovative program such as this on the 

^Reporter's Building, 7th and D Streets, S.W., Washington, D.C. 

20202 . 

2 

U.S. Office of Education, 200 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20202. 

3 

Career Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 

Office, 1971 ), HE 5.280.80075. Price: 20 cents. 
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organizations that become involved in its implementation. One of the 
very interesting phenomena of career education, one that I cannot 
readily explain and I don’t think is explainable yet, is the degree to 
which career education has been accepted by virtually every dimension, 
every domain, of American education, so much that it goes beyond being 
susceptible to the criticism of being a fad or thing-of-the-moment . 

Fads and things-of-the-moment do not really achieve such a high degree 
of acceptance from so many different educational sectors. As the 
reasons for the near universality of career education’s acceptance 
become more evident, we will undoubtedly learn more about the compon- 
ents of those rare educational programs that unite rather than separate 
categories of students. 

Career education Is a mechanism which has unearthed a very deep 
and dominant subterrain of feeling and concern on the part of virtually 
every sector of American education. There are, in career education, 
quite obviously, some economic bases. Some people, I think, misinter- 
pret the economic rationale of career education. They perceive it as 
an attempt to get the long-haired kids off the street and set them 
right and get them to work. I don’t believe that this is the intent. 
Some people see it as a reversion to the work ethic. I don’t believe 
that this is really what it is either, although some proponents of 
career education do advocate it for that reason. I feel that an ana- 
lysis of the goals of career education, and then an extrapolation 
of that analysis, indicates a strategy of personal choice and self- 
fulfillment for the students. Fulfillment is realized through know- 
ledge of career options, access to appropriate training for a selected 
option, and a path of increasing responsibilities along the career 
path. In short, the heart of career education is personal development. 

I would also like to point out that the organization I am working 
with, the Career Education Development Task Force, will, in a very 
short period of time, become part of a totally new organization in 
Washington that will be separate and distinct from the Office of 
Education — the National Institute of Education^. The Director of 
NIE will be co-equal with the Commissioner of Education. One of the 
programs that will be moved to the National Institute of Education 
immediately upon its initiation is the program for Career Education 
Models Research and Development. I point this out to indicate the 
seriousness with which career education is being handled at the 
• Washington level. Another indication of exactly the same fact is that 
within a bill recently signed by the President, the Educational Amend- 
ments of 1972, there is the creation of a new deputyship for occupa- 
tions. The legislation specifically places significant responsibili- 
ties for career education on that new deputy. So both in terms of 
the creation of a new deputyship within the Office of Education and 
in terms of the decision to transfer the research and development 
aspects of career education to the National Institute of Education, 
probably within the next month, I think we have a very clearcut 

^The Career Education Development Task Force became a unit of 
the new National Institute of Education on August 1, 1972. 
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indication of the seriousness of the mandate, not only from the 
Commissioner, who has made career education his number one priority, 
but also from the Congress and from the White House. 

I would like to click off a few of the goals of career education. 
These summarize the shorthand that we are currently using to summarize 
some of the specifics of our career education models. First, we are 
talking here about not only the work ethic — the work ethic is neither 
being exalted nor is it being demeaned in career education — but about 
human development. Secondly, a very key element in all of the career 
education models is community involvement and this is not the same 
kind of community involvement that has been specified and called for 
in other federal programs; we expect communities not only to set 
policy dimensions for the education of their children but also to 
take part in the actual governance of educational systems. 

A third goal is that to a great degree (although not totally) 
career education is not viewed as a separate segment of the total 
curriculum. We want it to be part of a fusion process that includes 
the regular curriculum. The attempt is ambitious; it is to imbed 
into the school curriculum, as it now exists or as it may evolve in 
the future, a reflexive mechanism that allows each student to see what 
he is doing not only in terms of the goals of the particular course 
but also in terras of his eventual career development. 

We are also imposing on the system a new form of accountability. 
In more specific terms, we are talking about placement. Clearly we 
are not talking about a "zero reject" system in which every student 
going through a career education program is automatically guaranteed 
a position at something other than the low rung on the career ladder. 
We are not talking about that sort of a zero reject system. We are 
talking about increased opportunities, increased awareness of the 
responsibility of the educational process toward each student's 
career development. 

We expect our career education models to be ready for pre-pilot 
testing in September, 1972. Another goal, and also a responsibility, 
is that we cannot accept students into our programs without being 
aware of the fact that the programs are innovations, the outcomes are 
not known, and we therefore must be extremely circumspect that no 
student will "lose" as a result of participating in one of our pro- 
grams. On the one hand, we must invite students into these programs 
on the assumption that they are good, better than what the students 
have had before because they allow them to develop at either a more 
efficient or more effective rate. On the other hand, we must 
guarantee that students can reject our innovations and go back to a 
more traditional system without penalty or loss. We must also insure 
that if students stay with our innovations until completion of their 
programs, that they can access a higher level educational or career 
possibility with full credit. If you are interested in getting 
involved as an organization in career education, be certain that your 
program is responsible to the student, be certain students cannot 
lose by participating in your program, before inviting their partici- 
pation. 

The last goal is of course that the student must, throughout this 
entire process, develop a stronger feeling that he is controlling his 
own destiny. The research that we have analyzed in planning the 
career education models strongly emphasizes that not only in terms of 
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the so-called disadvantaged student, but more increasingly in terms of 
the middle-class student the loss of the sense of control of one's 
destiny is becoming a force to be reckoned with and a force we hope 
to take into account in our career education programs. This emphasis 
is perhaps the most important of all because it will be of future 
value, regardless of changes in educational and occupational patterns. 

At the present time we have four career education models in the 
Office of Education. They are not mutually exclusive. They are not 
comprehensive. Each t however f has its own discrete emphasis. The role 
of the Office of Education, and I am sure that this will also be true 
of NIE is not to try to control every aspect of these models, in Los 
Angeles, or Denver, Colorado or Hackensack, New Jersey or wherever, 
but at least to insure that some of the key problems of American 
education are being addressed by the models in their final form. Let 
me tell you a little about these four models. 

The first of these models is something we call the school-based 
model 5 . What it says in effect is that there is a gap between the 
educational process in the school systems and the so-called world 
of reality. This model is an attempt to bridge that gap. It is an 
attempt to bridge this gap by constructing matrices of both existing 
curricula capable of being infused with a career education component, 
and new curricula in which the career education component will be 
built in from the outset. In short, the school-based model is an 
attempt to integrate academic knowledge with skill acquisition. A 
model focusing on this concern is assigned to the Center for Vocation- 
al and Technical Education at Ohio State University 6 . This Center 
operates its program via subcontracts with six local educational 
agencies (school systems) selected by the Office of Education, in 
Los Angeles, California; Jefferson County, Colorado; Mesa, Arizona; 
Atlanta, Georgia; Hackensack, New Jersey; and Pontiac, Michigan. 

Our second model, the employer-based model ' , is a much more 
unusual model. Whereas the school-based model is in effect trying 
to bridge the gap between the world of in-class instruction and the 
so-called world of reality, the employer-based attempts to remove the 
gap. It does this by forming what we call consortia of employers, 
and "employers" is very loosely defined. Within the consortia could 
be an insurance company, a manufacturer, a labor union, a governmental 
agency, a social action agency, and a hospital, for example. The 
model assigns to consortia the responsibility for identifying students 
educational needs and the governance of an instructional system for 
meeting these needs. The focus of the system is within the establish- 
ment of the consortia. Four of these programs will begin pilot testing 
this coming school year (September, 1972) while efforts will be 
directed by four of the Office of Education's affiliate laboratories. 

^Headed by Thomas Israel, CEDTF, NIE. 

**1900 Kenny Road, Cloumbus, Ohio 43210; Dr. Robert Taylor, 
Director. 

7 Headed by Bernard Yabroff, CEDTF, NIE. 
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We hope and certainly expect that within a year these consortia will 
assume the responsibility that I just alluded to. The four labora- 
tories are the Far West Laboratory in Berkeley, California®- t h e 
Northwest Laboratory in Portland, 0regon9 ; the Research for ’Better 
Schoois Laboratory in Philadelphia 10; af d the Appalachian 
Laboratory m Charleston, West Virginia 11. onai 

In this modal we are clearly stating that ve are not replicating 
the traditional cooperative education or work study program. The 
model does consist of two parts, a part in which the student will 
be in a learning center which looks like a surrogate for a classroom 
or a school, and a part in which he will spend some time working with 
cohorts (adult models) as they are carrying our their occupational 
(career) responsibilities. The vector that we envision, in terms of 
the learning process, goes from that real world or adult set of 
activities toward the learning center and not the reverse. This 
direction is necessary because what we are hypothesizing is that 
cognitive development, problem solving abilities, and learning skills 
are achievable in a real world" situation just as they are achiev- 
able in the simulated environment of the classroom. And the classroom 
experience in our employer -based model is being perceived as a back-up 
system to the degree that the original hypothesis either fails or is 
not totally conclusive. 

Our Shiril model is the home-community based model 1 2 . Originally 
the concept was to develop a national television program to address 
the career education problems of adults. At the time we started our 
planning we were enthused by the success of the Sesame Street venture 
or children and looked for a similar level of success with an adult 
television program* After three or four months of feasibility studies 
and data collection analysis we decided to abandon this objective. 
There was no clearly identifiable educational or occupational problem 
characteristic of enough members of the adult population to provide 
focus for a national program nor did the Office of Education have 
enough dollars to vie with "Cade's County" or the Monday night pro- 
fessional football game for prime time. We have come up with an 
alternative that we think will accomplish the same goals. In two 
locations in the fall, one in the Northeast and one in the Southwest 
we will commence a pilot testing media based program addressed to the 
career education problems of adults. Using a regional approach, we 
will be using television and perhaps radio to make contact with those 
members of the adult population who are either out of work or under- 
employed. Hopefully, as a response to the media program, these people 
will access a career education extension service which will then 
provide the appropriate diagnostic and evaluative services. The client 

Claremont Hotel, 1 Gordon Circle, Berkeley, California 94705. 

9 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 400 Lindsay Building, 
710 Southwest Second Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97204. 

10 

11 

2532S. 



1710 Market Street, Suite 1700, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 25325. 
1031 Quarrier Street, P.0. Box 1348, Charleston, West Virginia. 

^Headed by Anna Barett, CEDTF, NIE. 
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Is then enrolled in an individually designed program within existing 
educational agencies such as universities, technical schools, or per- 
haps educational entities that are not commonly identified as such 
but which can provide educational experiences for clients. The plan 
is to develop this program into a mechanism for examining the whole 
question of adult education; the problem of the mother at home with 
children who cannot set aside the blocks of time necessary for 
participation in structured educational offerings; the adult whose 
goal in life is achievable only through a very specially fashioned 
set of educational experiences which do not exist in any one institu- 
tion but parts of which exist in many institutions; the very rapidly 
increasing number of adults who are engaged in learning activities 
outside of educational institutions which do not award credit for the 
learning experience. In short, the problematic areas of adult 
education and the development of new delivery systems as solutions to 
these problems will be addressed in what we now refer to as our home- 
community-based model. 

The last of the four models, the rural residential model 1 J , has 
a limited target population, a population that has been very much 
the concern of the Office of Education in the last decade — the rural 
disadvantaged. The other models are directed toward social, economic, 
and racial cross-sections. If any of the first three models become, 
either through direction or through some form of evolutionary process, 
pertinent to only a section of the intended population then we will 
conclude that they have failed. In the fourth model, the rural 
residential model, the goal is otherwise. This is clearly a model 
addressing the problems of the rural disadvantaged. It has already 
commenced operations in Glasgow, Montana. What we are saying in 
this particular model is that the cycle of poverty which even a few 
years ago we thought could be broken through educational inputs, 
especially for younger members of the disadvantaged family, cannot 
be broken or modified through educational inputs alone. So within 
that model we have two approaches, two sets of criteria, which we hope 
will be fused or at least will complement each other. The first is 
an educational approach in which each member of the family is provided 
appropriate knowledge and skills — occupational for the father, domestic 
for the mother and a comprehensive K-12 program for the children. The 
second is an economic approach based on providing the breadwinner 
with job placement, with advanced potential, upon exiting the program. 

Let me wrap up my summary of the Office of Education's models by 
sharing with you some of the problems that we have encountered in 
developing the career education models. Some of them are of our own 
making. Some have been forseeable but unavoidable, and others were 
unforseeable and therefore unavoidable. The first is the need on the 
part of some observers of the career education program for an exact 
and precise definition. Such is neither desirable nor possible. 

For example, the four models are different from each other and 

13 Headed by Hal Johnson, CEDTF , NIE. 
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different from many of the programs supported by the Bureau of Adult 
Vocational Technical Education. The advice that we give to any 
organization initiating a career education program is not be overly 
concerned with matching its activities with some definition that comes 
out of Washington or out of anyplace else. The context is broad. I 
submit that this broadness is a strength. So I advise you to fashion 
your own definition and the chances are that if you have the organi- 
zational integrity and the commitment your program will be off and 
running. It is the goal of career education, making all learning 
applicable to career choice and development, that is important. 

Among the other problems we have are: 1.) the pull between the rigor 
and experimentation required in performing long-range research and 
development on the one hand, and the demand for immediate results on 
the other (only constant interaction between the developers and the 
implementaters can assuage this potential conflict); 2.) demanding 
problems of governance and contractual agreement; 3.) the intricacies 
of incentives, incentives that will induce participation among the 
multiplicity of different agencies that we are trying to involve in 
our models; 4.) cost benefit analysis (career education will fail if 
it represents increased per pupil cost); and finally, 5.) the problem 
endemic in research and development, especially in more costly pro- 
grams, of insuring that a given model can be replicated or trans- 
ported to a different situation. 

How did career education models come about? They originated from 
a two-week brainstorming session in the Office of Education by a group 
of ten of the Office's research and development staff. They identified 
those areas of American education which had two characteristics: they 

were problem areas and were systemic (systemic was defined as a 
problem whose solution was more likely than other solutions to have a 
beneficial effect on other problems). From the original list of over 
sixty such problems three were finally selected. The solutions to 
these were the models. The group that fashioned the models was 
responding to a type of comment reasonably common in the last few 
years, the type of comment that argues that our schools were designed 
as part of a total context that no longer exists. In decades past the 
average school student had a multiplicity of outside activities, whether 
helping mother in the kitchen or helping dad on the farm, or a part- 
time job, or whatever, which provided the student with significant and 
integrated participation in the total reality of which he was a part. 

In that context, the school really supplied a simulated environment. 

The school was an opportunity for vicarious experience that took the 
youngster beyond the home or the town of which he was a resident. 
Clearly, the context has changed. We have a multiplicity of out-of- 
school information systems that are bombarding the youngster with a 
wide spectrum of knowledge. . The systems have access to a much 
larger portion of his time than the school system. James Coleman's 
prescription to this set of changes is simply that we must turn the 
schools around from being institutions which protect the youngster 
from society, to institutions which help the youngster to access 
society. Much of what is being attempted in career education flows 
from this attempt to structure education as a facilitator in the 
larger problem areas of the "real world." 

When I agreed, at the request of Pat Kennicott, to be here this 
evening, I did mention to Pat that I would be very happy to come but 
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that I really felt at a loss as to how to demonstrate the applicability 
of career education to the Speech Communication Association. He told 
me not to worry about this* that he would send me some materials which 
perhaps would give me a new perspective. He did, and I must admit 
that these materials have been an educational experience for me. I 
have gone through some of the documents that describe not only your 
organization but some of the areas of interest and activity of the 
components of your organization. T have been more than surprised 
at the correlations between not only their content and the specifics 
of our career education programs but also the similarities in 
approach to the educational process between our research and devel- 
opment and your organization. For example, from one of the documents 
I was sent, I am informed that "the acts and arts of communication and 
speech and language are humanistic." I hope I got across the point 
earlier that the humanistic element of career education ±3 much 
more predominent in our thinking than any economic emphasis. You also 
refer to concerns with acts of choice, judgment, and expression, in 
speech curricula. The goals that I articulated earlier, I think, 
quite clearly are exactly this: concerns with acts of choice, judge- 

ment and expression. Compare the following quotation from one of 
your own documents with the emphasis of our employer-based model; 

"The teachers Include all members of the social groups in which the 
child moves." This is exactly what we are saying, that education 
need not and should not be limited to someone who is a professional 
educator. "The learnings of speech are of utmost consequence to the 
individual in society." That interface between the individual and 
society is exactly the same one that career education is trying to 
negotiate. 

The last quote that I extracted from your literature is the 
following: "Speech habits are important to vocational success and 

effective citizenship." I am positive that I could remove the phrase 
"speech habits" in that sentence and insert "career education" and 
any member of the Office of Education would find it a totally adequate 
and comprehensive definition of career education. 

Well, I have had a very interesting experience today going from 
my initial trepidations of the afternoon to a sense of complacency 
during the evening hour and then back to some consternation surrounding 
a fortune cookie. I would like to thank Pat for the invitation to 
come because if I had not accepted it, and admittedly this is happen- 
stance, I would not have read your literature. One of the initial 
questions that I have not resolved yet is the phenomenological aspect 
of the almost total acceptance of career education. In reading your 
documents on speech education I think I am beginning to perceive an 
additional possible answer. In both your documents and in our career 
education strategies there is a stress on the fusion of the so-called 
traditional educational experiences with experiences in contexts that 
are not simulations, that are not antecedent to some eventual reality; 
all of education, need not be a process anticipatory to real involve- 
ment and opportunities. Education can occur within the "real world 
process." I think in these regards there is a high correlation between 
the goals of the SCA and the career education programs of the Office 
of Education. 

I thank you for the educational experience. 
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PART II: CAREER FORUMS 



To attempt to build valid recommendations that render speech 
communication education more relevant to the "real world," to the 
"world of work," without substantial input from those directly 
involved in that world would be folly. Thus, eight career spokes- 
men, representing a variety of career clusters (service representative, 
law enforcement, corporate sales, retail sales, ministry, social work, 
teaching and business management), were invited to provide statement 
papers responsive to the question: "What speech communication 

competencies are required in your business, industry, agency or 
profession? 1 ' 

Each career spokesman participated in two Forum Sessions explor- 
ing, with speech communication educators, the implications of their 
statement papers. The material in the following section is a 
collection of statements contributed by career spokesmen and forum 
reports contributed by eight speech communication educators who 
chaired the forum sessions. 
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SPEECH COMMUNICATION ABILITY AND THE COUNSELING PROCESS 



Fred Pollock 

District Supervisor, Social Service Department 
Circuit Court of Cook County (Illinois) 



It is the intent of this statement to examine some of the communica- 
tion competencies necessary to the function of the social work practitioner, 
the individual social case worker who is engaged in providing direct service 
to persons coming to the attention of a social service department or agency 
in need of help with some specific problems. As would be anticipated, this 
consideration of speech competencies required in the performance of pro- 
fessional social case work services will include reference to other skills 
and competencies necessary to providing such service since attempting to 
deal with one component in isolation from the others seems inadvisable if 
even possible. 

There are many areas of social work that require considerable speech 
communication competency. Communication with government departments and 
private social agencies, community Interpretation programs, and participa- 
tion in professional conferences and discussions are but a few of these 
areas. However, the intent of these comments is to deal with the work of 
the practitioner or counselor and the speech communication competencies 
required. 

Since our central concern is not to examine the over-all requirements 
necessary to competence as a practitioner in the field of social welfare, 
it's sufficient to point out that the task of being a social worker re- 
quires a sound academic body of knowledge, considered by the profession to 
be a basic requirement and best obtained in a recognized graduate school of 
social work. 

Also required of a social worker is a sensitive awareness of the various 
meanings of behavior, and the skill to weigh the ability of an individual 
in need to participate in planning for his own future well-being. The 
worker needs to be aware of the community resources and how they may best 
be used to serve the needs of the person seeking help. Often a referral 
to a medical facility, help in finding work or job training, help with 
budget matters or securing temporary financial aid represent a part of the 
problem picture and a part of the need. Thus skillful and selective use 
of collateral resources represent a part of the function of a social work 
practitioner. 

In a discussion of speech communication competencies it seems appro- 
priate to give some thought to the goals of communication. The objective 
of the interaction between the persons included in the communication effort 
effects the nature and quality of the exchange. There are some situations 
in which the need for speech communication competency is quite limited since 
the purpose of the communication is limited. For example, a meal can be 
ordered in an Austrian restaurant without knowing more than a few words 
of the native language. One might not get exactly what he had in mind, but 
he will be served and hunger will be satisfied, this being an important 
part of the limited objective. One can find his way to a well known tourist 
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attraction or historical site in Rome by seeking direction from a native 
of that community whose language he may not know, but with whom he can 
"speak 1 ' with guide-book in hand and with the use of gestures and a body 
language of sorts. 

In the above illustrations the objectives are limited and well de- 
fined. For the practitioner in the field of social work the objectives of 
communication are quite involved and sometimes complex and the problem- 
solving process includes a talking-listening kind of empathic interchange 
of feelings and attitudes and responses. This kind of goal-directed 
communication demands an in-depth quality of awareness and a high degree 
of speech communication competency. 

The talking-listening interchange is a very significant part of the 
casework process and this interchange needs to be considered in a discussion 
of speech communication competencies. Being a skilled and concerned 
listener is a vital component of communication. Listening to what is 
being said, and being aware of- what is not being said as well, is a part 
of the package of skills needed by an effective practitioner. Knowing 
when to be silent is as important as knowing when to speak in the practice 
of the art of communication. 

In the communication process there is a considerable amount of verbal 
exchange. There are questions that need to be asked and answered because 
there are facts that need to be known about the individual seeking help 
in order to better understand the problems he presents. For example, we 
are well aware of the potential impact of certain reality situations to 
which the individual has been exposed, as being factors in shaping his 
attitudes, his life style, and the way in which he views his own personal 
situation. Sub-standard housing, frequent changes in neighborhood and 
school, encounters with authority figures, unstable family life, success 
and failure experiences, as well as a myriad of other factors are matters 
which need to be known and understood, not only as facts, but understood 
in terms of the particular impact these situations and events have had in 
shaping the attitudes, behavior, and reaction patterns of this particular 
individual . 

While verbal exchange is clearly an essential part of communication, 
non-verbal exchange as a part of the speech communication process is 
worthy of equal attention. In the absence of this "silent-language" which 
is an intrinsic part of the kind of interaction taking place between the 
practitioner and client in the problem-solving process, severe limitations 
to understanding can result, and the full meaning of what took place in 
the process may not be brought into focus. 

To illustrate the above, some years ago, with the permission of the 
clients involved, some social agencies made tape-recordings of interviews, 
these to be used as a teaching/learning device. While not without some 
value it was understandably determined that the material contained in these 
recordings needed to be interpreted by the participating practitioner in order 
to bring out the meaning of what was being said in order for the dialogue 
to be brought into the context of the over-all communication experience. 

Similar communication limitations can be found in reading interviews 
contained in social case records maintained by professional social service 
agencies. Some awareness of what has taken place in an interview can be 
gained from record reading, but for full understanding ^discussion (speech 
communication) with the caseworker involved in the direct interaction with 
the client is needed. 
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The expression, "You're not communicating with me/* has become a 
most familiar one in the 1970's, and it is often a valid protest. Talking 
and listening, the working tools of communication, carry no guarantee. 
Sometimes much dialogue takes place that seems to have little resemblance 
to communication. 

For the social work practitioner the communication effort requires a 
patient kind of receptive and concerned awareness, an in-depth desire to 
communicate, and the combined sense of timing and skill necessary to really 
reach the person seeking help so that he, too, can be caught up in the 
interchange. Within this purposeful process of "talking-listening" are 
the beginnings of what may be referred to as a professional working rela- 
tionship. It is the depth and quality of the communication taking place 
that sets the foundation for this kind of relationship which, in turn, leads 
not only to the practitioner understanding the individual, but makes it 
possible for the person in need to reach out toward understanding himself 
and his problems with new perspective. 

While there is little mystery to be found in the mechanics of develop- 
ing a professional working relationship, it remains one of the most skill- 
ful as well as one of the most rewarding aspects of the counseling experi- 
ence. For within the fabric of this carefully structured relationship 
is found the potential for the individual seeking help to be guided toward 
gaining insight into the nature of his problems. Within this structure 
he can be helped in evaluating his own life situation. Thus the individual 
can be helped in dealing more effectively with the "now," and becomes better 
able to cope with his own reality situation on a long range basis. 

In the talking-listening process, which leads to mutal participation 
and the subsequent formation of the working relationship, much of the 
communication taking place, as suggested earlier, is on a non-verbal level. 

At times during this process what is not being said is more meaningful 
than an exchange of "language" since language is sometimes used as a means 
to avoid communication should a problem or feeling seem too painful to face. 
Understanding the dynamics of change, awareness of the meaning of strong 
protest or forceful affirmation, the ability to evaluate the readiness of 
an individual to develop and handle new insights and to use these under- 
standings, as tools for solving problems requires much skill and poses a 
challenge to speech communication competencies. 

Within the framework of a well structured, highly individualized 
relationship, changes in behavior and attitudes can and do take place and 
the person in need can be helped. The communication relationship structure 
helps provide the climate for the kind of interaction within which change 
and development can occur. Not unlike the physician who, through medication, 
surgery and/or physical therapy, helps to structure the physical climate 
within which healing is most likely to occur, the social worker, through the 
use of casework skills and knowledge^ participates in developing the kind of 
relationship structure within which change can take place. 

Individuals coming. to the attention of social service departments, 
public and private, bring with them problems that have proven to be trouble- 
some. Often they are severe, painful, and disruptive problems difficult for 
the individual and often difficult and costly for his family and for the 
community. With qualified help some of these problems can be solved while 
other problems, which may have no real remedy, can be better contained and 
made more manageable. Helping an individual to deal more effectively with 
such matters is the welcome challenge the social work practitioner faces. 
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Much of the usefulness of the social worker or counselor in offering 
help through the casework method is hinged on: (a) the knowledge, skill, 

awareness and quality of concern he brings to the job ; (b) the resources 
available in the cornual ty that can be used when needed to help in dealing 
with specific reality problems; and (c) the ability to involve the 
individual needing help so that he may participate meaningfully in the 
sometimes delicate process of resolving his dilemma. 

At the beginning of the problem solving process there is potential 
for meaningful communicption, there is potential for a useful relation- 
ship with mutual confidence, concern and understanding. There is 
potential for containment and/or resolution of problems. Conspicuously, 
speech communication competencies in concert with other abilities and 
skills mentioned in this brief statement, are included as fundamental 
qualifications, necessary to reliable performance as a social caseworker 
practitioner. 



FORUM REPORT: SOCIAL WORK GROUP 

Andrew D. Wolvin 
University of Maryland 



The career forum sessions on the field of social work featured Mr. 
Fred Pollock, the District Supervisor of the Social Service Department 
of the Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois. As District Supervisor, 
Mr. Pollock provides for the general administration of a unit of the 
Department and demonstrates "communication in action" through his work 
as counselor, public speaker, evaluator, and listener. Mr. Pollock 
was assisted in the forum sessions by Mr. Paul von Burg, a case worker 
in the Department. 

The theme of the forum sessions was, quite literally, ,, lejtls*'get 
together." The participants and Mr. Pollock agreed on the' tremendous 
need for interdisciplinary communication. It was felt that this need 
for communication between fields extended beyond our educational insti- 
tutions into the field itself. Consequently, the social work forum 
sessions were productive, enabling Mr. Pollock to inform us about the 
role of communication in social work. Just as productive, however, 
was our ability to inform him about the dimensions of our field of 
communication. The discussions illustrated the need for us, as a disci- 
pline, to undertake an image campaign to dispel the idea that all we 
teach is public speaking. 

The forum sessions on social work were organized to discuss two 
basic questions: (1) what communication competencies are essential 

in the field of social work; and (2) how are these competencies devel- 
oped. 

The major emphasis in these sessions was on the delineation of 
interpersonal communication competencies which the social worker must 
use in dealing with his clients. It was interesting to look at these 
competencies from Mr. Pollock's perspective. Many of his clients are 
referred to his staff by the court, so they are compelled to participate. 
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Many of the clients are youthful first-offenders who, according to Mr. 
Pollock, would never "survive in organized crime!" The major task of 
the caseworkers then, is to overcome the clients* hostility so that 
communication can, indeed, take place. 

Thus, the first competency of the social worker must be the ability 
to create an effective communication climate, a climate in which inter- 
personal communication can take place. This requires the development 
of various components of interpersonal communication: empathy, sensi- 

tivity, trust, openness, awareness, honesty. The ability to develop 
this climate requires considerable adaptive behavior on the part of 
the social worker. 

A corollary communication competency, then, is the ability to adapt — 
audience adaptation — in communication. The complex dimensions of 
communication are such that the caseworker cannot use ready formulas 
in which to plug in clients and deal with them. Each individual is 
an individual, usually suffering a tremendous loss of human dignity. 

The caseworker must quickly analyze the client and adapt his manner 
and his message to that client so that the highest degree of inter- 
personal trust may be achieved from the outset. 

The adaptation to the individual client in communication is mani- 
fest in the caseworker * s need for language adaptation. This communi- 
cation competency is a crucial skill in effective social work. The 
language adaptation is necessary with both the verbal and nonverbal 
language codes. 

Mr. von Burg illustrated this need for language adaptation by 
relating his experiences in working with young men whose primary interest 
is the automobile. A native of Indianapolis, Mr. von Burg has statistical 
knowledge of racing, especially the Indianapolis 500, but he knows, by 
his own admission, nothing of the mechanics of the automobile. So, he 
discusses racing with his clients and they establish an immediate rapport, 
seldom realizing that he doesn't know the difference between a radiator 
cap and a distributor cap! 

Adaptation to the individual client is not only a matter of the 
language code; a common frame of reference is also necessary through a 
functional channel. The social worker needs competency in channel selec- 
tion. This abilty to determine, and to use, the proper channel is impor- 
tant. The telephone, the social worker's office, and the ’’field" (the 
client's home, school, etc.) are the major channels. Mr. Pollock and 
Mr. von Burg both felt that the most effective communication can take 
place in an office interview so that instant adaptation can take place. 
They felt that the telephone eliminates the nonverbal visual code which 
can often convey a more honest, meaningful message than the verbal code. 

And they felt that, given the demands of a heavy case load, the field con- 
ferences are too difficult and costly, especially in terms of the case- 
worker's time. 

It was interesting to note, also, that Mr. Pollock and Mr. von Burg 
were advocates of person-to-person communication in social work. They 
felt that small group counseling sessions were not particularly effec- 
tive for many persons needing a social worker. They stressed that many 
clients are alienated from society and are lacking a functional group, 

As a result, their basic communication need is to communicate on a one- 
to-one basis with a counselor, not to air their problems to a group of 
strangers. Under the circumstances, the use of small group counseling 
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could serve to further alienate the client from his societal group. 
Sometimes a combination of group and individual counseling does prove 
effective when the client reaches a point that he is able to accept this 
kind of experience. 

In addition to these communication competencies and considerations! 
the social worker was seen to be a persuader. The development of an 
effective communication climate requires that the social worker persuade 
the client of the need for and the value of the social services. Such 
persuasion must stem from the social worker's sales objectives, his 
"knowledge of the product." Essentially, he must determine some initial 
objectives with the client and then convince the client of these objec- 
tives. Obviously, this ability rests with the ability of the social 
worker to analyze and adapt to the client, to his value system. In short, 
the caseworker is a persuasive practitioner in his role as counselor. 

The role of the counselor requires a further communication compe- 
tency, a competency which usually stems from the previous areas. More 
than any other skill, the social worker must be an effective listener. 

The listening social worker was depicted as consistent with the Barker 
listening model — visual as well as aural listening. The case worker 
must have the ability to receive, interpret, understand, and respond to 
nonverbal and verbal messages from the clients. 

Carl Rogers' emphasis on the need to listen with understanding is 
a prime characteristic of the social worker as a listener. Both Mr. 
Pollock and Mr. von Burg emphasized the importance of effective thera- 
peutic listening in the counseling sessions. They stressed the role of 
the social worker as a therapeutic listener who primarily provided a 
sounding board for the client to air his problems. Thus, the therapeutic 
listener provides supportive feedback for the client without any sort of 
evaluation. 

The role of the social worker as a therapeutic listener gets to the 
heart of the basic role of the social worker in social service. The 
major objective of the counseling sessions is to provide a communication 
setting whereby the client can see his own alternatives. Rarely does 
the social worker draw the conclusions to the client's problems. Instead 
he provides the guidance for development of solutions by the client 
himself so that the client will bring his own personal involvement into 
the enactment of the solutions. 

The communication competencies essential in social work, then, are 
based in interpersonal communication. These competencies require skill 
in adaptation to the client to create an effective communication envir- 
onment, channel selection, persuasive message strategies, and thera- 
peutic listening. 

The development of these communication competencies provided the 
topic for the second part of the forum sessions. Initially, Mr. Pollock 
raised the question as to whether or not these skills could be taught. 

He wondered if people who have these competencies are not attracted to 
the social work professions with the basic skills somehow inherent in 
their make-up. Obviously, the question gave rise to a lively discussion! 

It was agreed, however, that there are means for providing greater 
communication effectiveness through training. In the pre-training 
program of the social worker, an interdisciplinary curriculum would 
make for a more substantial program. The forum participants felt that 
the inclusion of communication courses in social work curricula, and units 
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on communication in specific social work courses , would provide a ready 
vehicle for developing greater communication effectiveness as the social 
worker is in training. Videotape technology was discussed as the most 
advanced means of providing for this training. Sample interviews could 
be taped, for example, and field practice could be recorded and evaluated. 

The development of communication competencies should not stop with 
the pre-service training of the social worker. The need for in-service 
communication training was emphasized also. This in-service training 
area is one we have probably neglected. Yet, it is an area that could 
have tremendous potential for the discipline. Our speech education 
programs typically are designed to develop pre-service educators. How- 
ever, in-service programs could provide a viable alternative to the 
rapidly-closing market for teachers of speech. 

Again, the use of videotapes was seen as a tremendous asset in 
in-service training, providing for an analysis of actual interviews, etc. 
Mr. Pollock felt that current advances in communication theory and 
technology should be brought into the field for the continuing education 
of the social workers. 

The major thrust of both in-service and pre-service communication 
training of social workers ought to be training in listening and in 
interviewing. Participants in the forum sessions felt that we ought to 
place top priority on the development of courses and units in 
listening which would deal with all types of listening and, of course, 
emphasize the role of therapeutic listener for the social worker. 

Further, the development of courses in interviewing was seen as a 
logical extension of the needs in training social workers. Again, speci- 
fic courses and units for such training could serve as an integral part 
of the social worker's curriculum. 

The field of social work really ia communication, and there is 
obviously much that the speech communication discipline can contribute 
to this field. As Mr. Pollock concluded, so many people are leading 
lives of "quiet desperation" and need social workers and other skilled 
and concerned individuals as a primary communication agent in their 
frustrated lives. The challenge remains, thus, for us to provide the 
communication training that can enable the social worker to deal more 
effectively with the communication roles in his field. 
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MINISTRY AND SPEECH COMMUNICATION 

Reverend Roger L. Baumeister 
Minister and Communication Consultant 
United Methodist Church 



The fundamental nature of the clergyman's work can best be described 
as a ministry of communication. This ministry, whether pastoral, priestly, 
homiletical, or educational, demands a clergyman who has been prepared to 
hear, speak to, and deal responsively and responsibly with the human condi- 
tion of persons as reflected in their existential, ontological, and ultimate 
life concerns. From this writer's perspective, communicare is the term 
which conceptualizes this view of ministry* 

To be involved in effective communicare, the prospective clergyman 
needs that kind of personal and professional training at both the college 
or university and seminary levels which unites theological study and speech 
communication education in a dialogical and correlational manner. This 
need, set against the stated theme of this Summer Conference, '"Job Talk': 
Career Education and Speech Communication," prompts the raising of the 
following significant question, "What speech communication competencies 
should such pre-ordination training nurture in the prospective clergyman 
which will enable him to participate in communicare, the work of reconcili- 
ation between man and man and man and God?" 

The remainder of this paper speaks to this question by defining those 
personal and situational speech communication competencies which should 
characterize the prospective clergyman who would be considered well-prepared 
for communicare with persons, whoever and wherever they may be, in a genu- 
inely human way. Personal speech communication competencies may be viewed 
in six categories: 

1. relational competencies which the prospective clergyman should 

possess: sensitivity, spontaneity, caring, flexibility, inclusive- 

ness, responsiveness, trust, honesty, responsibility, acceptance. 

2. listening competencies which the prospective clergyman should 

possess: perceive and attend to stimuli as potential messages 

with potential meanings; decode stimuli (verbal and nonverbal 
messages/meanings) distinguishing in the decoding process between 
descriptive, feeling, and evaluation levels of what has been re- 
ceived; awareness to stimuli through all sensory channels with 
particular emphasis on the use of the eyes and the ears. 

3. speaking competencies which the prospective clergyman should possess 
think through, organize, and structure personal thoughts/feelings 

in a purposeful manner; encode these messages and related meanings 
verbally and nonverbally through dialogical communication in any 
communica t ion s i t ua t ion . 
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4. questioning competencies which the prospective clergyman should 

possess: ask questions which are precise, clear, and connected 

and based on a sequential and cumulative system of classification 
for the purpose of securing relevant and in-depth information and 
meanings important as the content of communicare. 

5. decision-making and problem solving competencies which the pros- 
pective clergyman should possess: use decision-making process 

which will enable the formulation of sound conclusions and com- 
mitments as content for dealing with and solving of problems. 

6 competencies in handling conflict which the prospective clergy- 
man should possess: recognize intrapersonal, interpersonal, 

group, and organizational conflict as it is manifested in its 
many forms and deal with such conflict in a creative and viable 
manner in these several communication situation. 

The personal speech communication competencies discussed above, 
which this writer deems essential to communicare, should be nurtured in 
the prospective clergyman in and through his involvement in the settings 
represented within the following speech communication situations: 

1. interpersonal situations as reflected in such settings as in- 
formal conversations calling in homes, hospital visitation, 
counseling, interviewing, etc. 

2. group situation as reflected in such settings as teacher-learn- 
ing groups, prayer groups, committees, boards, children's 
groups, youth groups, adult groups, etc. 

3. person-to-group situations reflected in such settings as con- 
gregational worship, delivery of sermon or homily, various 
kinds of public speaking and/or reading both within and outside 
of the congregation, etc. 

4. organizational situation reflected in settings which are intra- 
congregation, inter-congregations, congregation-community, and 
congregation — socio — cultural system. 

The clergyman should not only know about these communication situa- 
tions and settings along with the intrapersonal speech communication 
competencies which help to facilitate them, but he should be able to handle 
them with some degree of expertise from the standpoint of their functional, 
therapeutic, and aesthetic relevance for communicare. 

In conclusion, speech communication education merits high priority 
in pre-ordination preparation and training. This priority calls for a 
working rapprochement between college and university and the seminary to 
provide the clergy-to-be with the kind of speech communication understand- 
ings, skills and relationships which have been outlined in this paper. 

Such preparation and training will be instrumental in enabling the prospec- 
tive clergyman to witness to the love of God in the world by being a 
servant of reconciliation in and through communicare. 
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FORUM REPORT: MINISTRY GROUP 



Charles A. Wilkinson 
St. Alphonsus College 



Reverend Baumeister 's paper, having stated that "the fundamental 
nature of the clergyman's work can best be described as a ministry of 
communication," effectively summed up any minister's career responsi- 
bilities with his concept of "communicare." As intended, however, the 
paper itself and this concept were not the focal point of discussion in 
either group session. While both groups commented on the clarity and 
conciseness of the paper , it functioned more as a prod for evaluating 
the present state of ministry and, more specifically, preaching and for 
isolating some of the immediate problem areas and needs in a ministerial 
career. 

First of all, today's image of the minister/preacher is a blurred 
one, both on the part of those ministered to and of the ministers them- 
selves. Role-definition is important here, and the role of the estab- 
lished church in today's world is being questioned more than ever before. 
There is confusion in a church traditionally "word-centered" gradually 
becoming "person-centered." The resultant need is for greater education 
on the part of both clergy and laity. 

It was also pointed out that the minister himself seems to be losing 
faith in the power of the spoken word and so is seemingly doing one of two 
things: turning to symbolic speech or an "activist" ministry, or settling 

into a comfortable, clergy-cultured world. The former results in a too- 
threatened laity and an ever-widening credibility gap if only because the 
laity's role-expectations of their clergymen would make them (the laity) 
at least uncomfortable because of their (the clergy's) deviancies. The 
latter, on the other hand keeps the clergy pedastaled, safely apart from 
and a bit above the real world and their preaching becomes more of a com- 
forting rather than a challenging experience. 

Both sessions seemed to be asking for "competent human beings" as 
ministers, people educated in the things of God but also in the affairs 
and feelings of man; caring persons who are a part of, not apart from, an 
everyday world; risking people who teach and encourage others to risk, not 
only by their words but especially by their lives. 

Finally, while there were other areas and needs discussed, such as 
the importance of listening skills and small-group competencies, a need for 
a clearer (though not narrow) definition of "ministry," as well as a need 
for a program of continuing education for ministers, there seemed to be 
general agreement that, whatever career training future ministers might 
receive, Reverend Baumeister 's paper provides at least a blueprint for 
whatever behavioral objectives need be established. 
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COMMUNICATION COMPETENCIES REQUIRED FOR AN EFFECTIVE 
POLICE OFFICER IN THE CITY OF CHICAGO 

Robert McCann 

Director of Training, Chicago Police Academy 



Any determination of communication competencies required of a Chicago 
police officer would have to start with an analysis of the job he performs. 
Due to the complexity of the role and the function of a police officer 
this analysis will have to be restricted to a few major categories* 

The first major task of a police officer is patrolling an assigned 
beat* This requires skills in the area of human relations, public rela- 
tions, and the techniques of arrest, search, and seizure. Secondly, the 
police officer responds to and handles emergency calls* He must be profi- 
cient in such tasks as first aid, life saving, handling juveniles and 
small children, and handling the mentally disturbed. Third, the officer, 
at times, is called upon to investigate citizen complaints and to conduct 
preliminary investigations of major crimes* He must respond to civil com- 
plaints, mental illness, dog bite cases, instances of drunk driving, and 
make preliminary investigations of auto thefts, burglaries, robberies, 
assaults, rapes and other sex cases, conduct field interrogations and inter- 
views* Finally, a police officer is called upon to testify in court and 
address citizen groups* 

This list is by-no means exhaustive, but it does provide some insight 
into the complexity and variability of police work and into the communica- 
tion competency requirements* In virtually every category, proficiency in 
human relations is paramount* 

An examination of these functions seems to suggest three major cate- 
gories of communication competencies required of a police officer: 1) an 

understanding of human behavior and an ability to facilitate the constructive 
behavior of citizens, 2) a functional command of the English language, and 
3) skill in the preparation and presentation of public messages* 

The police officer relates to people; many different types of people 
under a variety of situations* While it may sound dramatic it is none-the- 
less true that his encounter with citizens may be of a life and death nature. 
Therefore, policemen must have a sufficient understanding of human behavior 
if they are to avoid unnecessary agitation or violence, a frequent result 
of faulty communication. Communication does not just involve the cognitive 
domain of behavior but also the affective. Unless a police officer is able 
to be aware of covert feelings and the motivation behind them he is apt to 
misread and mishandle a given situation. Furthermore he must understand 
his values, attitudes, and interests and be aware of the fact that they are 
also active in his behavior and communication* 

In some instances a police officer will be called upon to help a 
person who is mentally unstable or emotionally upset* Such an encounter 
could require skills of a psychologist in understanding a person's situation 
and then communicating this understanding to the person. He may be called 
on to counsel juveniles or aven attempt to resolve a tense, family dispute. 
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These and other similar situations require of the police officer 
specialized communication competencies. 

Another area of interpersonal relations for which a police officer 
should be prepared is in the area of group dynamics, A policeman 
could be called upon to handle a small disturbance involving a few 
people. Deficient communication at this point could escalate this 
situation into a full-scale riot. 

The previously cited areas are, perhaps, of a specialized nature. 
The day to day duties of a Chicago police officer require him to have 
a command of the English language. Even a relatively simple matter of 
giving directions requires concise and clear communication. In the 
criminal justice system, the police officer is required to testify in 
a co^irt of law. If his report is not clear, accurate, and concise a 
smart trial lawyer could have a case thrown out to court and a criminal 
set free. 

Finally, a police officer may be requested to speak at a public 
gathering for the purpose of public relations or information. This 
requires the officer to be able to prepare and present a speech. 
Obviously, if it is not well done, the image of the police department 
suffers and citizens may have a misconception or misunderstanding of 
an important area of concern. 

This is a very superficial presentation of the communication 
competency needs of a Chicago police officer. However, it should give 
the reader an idea of the complexity of these needs and the education 
difficulties which may be encountered in attempting to meet them. 
Nevertheless, if the law enforcement segment of the criminal justice 
system is to function even more effectively and thereby provide better 
service to the community, effort should be made to do so. 



FORUM REPORT: LAW ENFORCEMENT GROUP 

Professor R. Victor Harnack 
University of Illinois 



We had a couple of very interesting sessions this morning. With 
us from the Chicago Police Department were Sergeant Bob McCann, Sergeant 
Bob Healey, and Dr. Robert Ferry. 

We got into a variety of discussions, as one could well imagine. 

The first point that was brought home to us by the representatives of 
the Chicago Police Department was that the contact that the individual 
police officer has with the individual citizen who is in need of assistance 
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or who comes under police investigation of one sort or another, is a 
situation in which various communication skills and competencies are 
obviously rather important. I thought it was interesting that they 
stressed the ability to listen was perhaps the most important of the 
speech communication competencies that an officer might possess. After 
all, for the officer purse-snatching or burglary is an old thing. He has 
been through it many times. But for the private citizen who is involved, 
either the victim or the alleged offender, the offense may not be "old- 
hat" and, indeed, he needs someone to listen to him. 

I am not going to try to summarize all the speech competencies that 
a police officer has to have because you can imagine what the majority of 
the remainder would be. I am just going to tell you a few things that 
came up in the session that I thought were particularly interesting. 

First of all, the question was asked, "What could a student who is 
now getting a degree in speech communication expect in the way of an 
assignment if he went into the Chicago Police Department or any other 
police department?" Would they be wanting to make him a Sergeant or 
Lieutenant immediately and put him in charge of revolutionizing the police 
department? The answer to that would probably be "No." As a matter of 
fact a speech communication student would start as a probationary patrol- 
man and work his way up through the civil service system. There is not, 
in most police departments, opportunity for lateral entry into the system, 
that is, going in immediately as a Sergeant or some other officer in which 
you could presumably put immediately to work the particular competencies 
that you had been acquiring over the past several years. So, the point 
was stressed that as the structure presently exists in most police 
departments, you would start at the bottom and if you advanced more 
rapidly it would be because you had learned to take tests (among other 
things) and perhaps passed your civil service exam somewhat more readily 
than those who had not had the benefit of learning how to take tests in 
college, (which may be indicative of the principal thing we teach in 
college) . 

Another critical point that came up was this: there appears to be 

a dichotomy between the police and the policed. A good deal of discussion 
centered around this particular kind of dichotomy, which results in a 
set of values held by citizens, another set of values held by police, and 
a consequent set of communication problems as they encounter one another 
both in their individual capacities and in their organizational capacities. 
We felt, those around the table, that we in the speech communication busi- 
ness ought to be in the position to contribute in at least a couple of 
ways. One is an obvious way of training our students in effective commu- 
nication skills and participating in consultative training and/or direct 
training with police academies and/or police departments in job training 
of one sort or another. Also, we ought to participate in research work 
dealing with the varied communication phenomenon that are a part of this 
dichotomy between the police and the policed, I understand that Patrick 
Kennicott is already beginning some explorations and has some information 
on possible research work that might be done in this area. I must tell 
you, however, that one of the people reporting in this session said that 
four projects that had been approved for the new Safe Streets Legislation 
were scuttled by the time they got to the Governor f s office, so maybe the 
human relations part of it isn't always thought of as important as the 
hardware part of the whole matter. 

Finally, we in the profession are in a position to make a contribution 
by bringing to the attention of not only law enforcement agencies but other 
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agencies that deal with the public the fact that we are now beginning to 
understand a good deal more about language and language behaviors of 
various groups that make up the polyculture that we call America. We 
nov; have a pretty sturdy basis for being able to talk about language, 
ethnic languages and about cross-cultural communication. I think we are 
in the position to do some things that perhaps a few years ago we would 
not have been in the position to do. 

Thus, if I could encapsule what I am trying to say, there are jobs, 
there are job opportunities, there is even money available for students 
who wish to study some of these issues related to law enforcement. How- 
ever, the possibilities of even further development, I think, are just 
beginning to be explored and beginning to be comprehended by those of 
us in academia and those who are on the firing line (and no puns intended 
there) . 
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SPEECH COMMUNICATION COMPETENCIES REQUIRED FOR A 
TELEPHONE COMPANY SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE 

Flodean L. Marsh 

Commercial Training Supervisor, A. T. & T. Co. 



In describing the communication skills required for the Service 
Representative, this paper is organized in the following sequence: 
definition of n Service Representative , 11 areas of communication occuring 
on the job, communication skills required, the relationship of the train- 
ing to the job, and the importance of speech communication ability, for 
this career. 



What is a Service Representative ? 

Service Representatives are employed by the business office of the 
telephone company to receive and handle all basic customer contacts. 

These contacts cover a wide range of subjects and involve negotiations 
on such matters as orders for service and equipment, inquiries, requests, 
complaints, and matters of billing and collection. Thus, Service Repre- 
sentatives serve a dual function: they act as the telephone company’s 

official representative, speaking for the management in contacts with 
customers, and they serve as the customer’s advocate within the business. 

Within the Bell System, approximately 34,000 Service Representatives 
handle over twelve million customer transactions each month by telephone, 
mail, or in person. On a daily basis, each Service Representative will 
handle an average of thirty or forty phone calls from customers and 
engage in numerous contacts with employees in other departments or work 
groups. 

In an age of increasing technology where the majority of customers 
dial directly to almost any telephone in the country, there are fewer 
occasions for conversation between customers and the telephone company’s 
employees. The quality of Service Representatives* performance in 
handling customer contacts, therefore, has a significant effect on the 
customer’s impressions of the phone company and its management. Service 
Representatives are expected to be courteous and helpful to all customers, 
regardless of the customer’s attitude, manner or reactions. In addition, 
they must be flexible enough to handle a wide variety of calls and 
situations with proficiency. 



Areas of Communication 



Specific areas in which Service Representatives need to be able to 
communicate with customers include: 
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1. answering questions or inquiries both simple and complex; e.g. 
about items of service, bills, long distance calls or message 
units, company policies or practices, etc. 

2. explaining rates and charges, including tariff regulations, 
covering a variety of services and equipment. 

3. discussing complaints about any kind of problem or dissatisfac- 
tion, an overcharge, telephone out of order, an appointment date 
which the company has missed or cannot meet, anonymous calls, 
party line interference, service or equipment* not available, a 
listing error in the directory, etc. 

4. explaining the reasons why something which a customer has 
requested cannot be done. 

5. describing the various items of telephone service and equip- 
ment available, including their features, how they can be used, 
and pointing out advantages in the customers situation, explain- 
ing billing and encouraging him to ‘’buy’* the service. 

6. questioning customers to obtain various types of information 
such as employment and credit information. 

7. calling customers to make payment arrangements for overdue bills. 

8. negotiating orders for service: installation of new main 

service, moves of existing service from one address to another or 
within the same premises; changes, additions or removal of 
supplemental equipment; complete disconnections of service, etc. 



Communication Skills Required 



In each customer contact, most of which are over the telephone, 

Service Representatives are expected to do the following: 

1. express themselves (through choice of words, tone of voice, 
inflection) in such a way as to convey the company's interest 
in the customer and its desire to be helpful. 

2. respond to requests in such a way that each customer will feel 
that his request is understood, his view point is appreciated, 

•*nd that a sincere effort will be made to satisfy him. 

3. answer questions clearly and concisely, making every effort to 
insure that the customer understands. 

4. explain company policies and other matters in such a way as to 
build confidence in the company's fairness, reasonableness, and 
flexibility; when answers or explanations are not understood, 
initially, to restate and reword them (using different words, 
phrases, or combinations of words) until they are. 

5. ask necessary questions in such a way that the questions are 
recognized as being reasonable and needed (not “nosey") . 

6. make suggestions that can benefit customers, using descriptive 
words which can create in their minds visual pictures of what 
is said. 

7. discuss all matters with customers in a manner which is friendly, 
yet businesslike, and conveys an impression of individual 
attention to the customer. 
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8. speak clearly and distinctly, using language the ^customer will 
understand; also speak at a pace which "turn s in” with tbe 
customer’s pace and mood. 

9. avoid any Impression of being curt, uninterested, inattentive, 
rude, impertinent. 

On face-to-face contacts, "body language" becomes important to the extent 
that oral communication would be belied or not supported. Most of the 
same skills also apply to contacts with other employees. Attentiveness 
and comprehension, of course, are prerequisities for these communication 
skills. 



Training for the Service Representative Job 

The training of Service Representatives concentrates on the job 
knowledge required in performing not only the contact negotiating aspects 
of the job, but also related clerical, collection, record keeping and 
other skills. Initial training alone averages six to eight weeks. This 
consists of classroom practice and supervised work on the job. The 
initial course is designed to equip Service Representatives to handle 
approximately eighty-five percent of the situations they will encounter 
on the job. At the end of about one month on the job, additional formal 
training is given over a period of several months. Since speech styles 
develop over a long period of time, these are not easily alterable when 
employees come to us. 



The Importance of Speech Communication 
Competencies for this Career 

Since oral transactions with customers represent such a major and 
vitally important part of the total Service Representative job, a Service 
Representative’s ability to communicate verbally ranks high as a job 
requirement. If applicants do not have this skill, they cannot be 
assigned to the Service Representative job. If Service Representatives 
on the job have communication difficulties which they cannot overcome, 
they cannot remain on this job. Lack of fluency in speech can also affect 
a Service Representative’s opportunity for advancement to certain assign- 
ments. 



FORUM REPORT: SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE GROUP 

Myrv Christopher son 
University of Wisconsin, Stevens Point 



Two small groups of speech communication educators assembled to 
hear a very charming, attractive, knowledgable and articulate representa 
tive of the world’s largest utility. Miss Flodean Marsh of A- T. & T. , 
describe the career of a Service Representative in the Bell System. 
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The Service Representative, working in the telephone company 
business office, is the principal contact most consumers enjoy with the 
telephone company. In our discussion, we concluded that to be a success- 
ful Service Representative it would be well if the candidate is intelli- 
gent and knowledgable in reading, writing and arithemetic skills and 
can be satisfied by a salary ranging from $5,000 to $8,000 per year. In 
addition, it is desirable that a candidate be a high school business 
college or junior college graduate; like telephones, a variety of work, 
and people; and have the capacity to learn the "company way," take super- 
vision and thrive on detail. The candidate must also be a good communi- 
cator. Approximately sixty percent of every working day is spent talking 
with people. Being a good communicator means that the Service Repre- 
sentative can: 

1. be persuasive in gaining acceptance of company policies. 

2. establish rapport with people with diverse identities, attitudes, 

problems and needs. 1 

3. be courteous even under the most trying circumstances. 

4. use acceptable English, especially in oral conversation. 

5. play a dual advocate role— for the customer and for the company. 

The primary reason for stressing these communicative competencies is 
the fact that the Service Representative is the principal contact most 
consumers have with the company. 

Conference participants seemed to agree that many of these job 
skills, abilities and attitudes can probably be taught by speech commu- 
nication educators, but certainly not exclusively by them and not 
exclusively in speech communication courses. 

Especially valuable as preparation for the Service Representative 
career are learning experiences which facilitate the acquisition of: 

1. clear, warm natural expression of the total person. 

2. an elaborated code which can be read in a manner deemed accep- 
table by the public. 

3. ability to communicate in a variety of interpersonal contexts, 
under a variety of constraints — personal and technological. 

4. tolerance of differences in attitudes and behavior in a variety 
of people. 

5. sensitivity to others needs. 

6. effective skills in argumentation--capacity to provide good 
reasons, i.e. acceptable rationale or warrants for claim?! 
supported by relevant data. 

7. good listening habits which aim at comprehensive and accurate 
listening, sometimes in "noisy" settings. 

8. skills requisite to effective arbitration, negotiation, and 
conflict resolution. 

9. capacity to invite credibility, trust, confidence. 

In other discussions some participants suggested that we in the 
speech communication profession need to: 

1. prepare students for the "real" world, i.e. the world of work. 

2. help businessmen to recognize how speech communication is more 
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than platform speaking. 

3. value the classroom and teacher as facilitator, not teller 



We have only begun, In the most general terms, to discover what the 
career specific speech communication competencies are. We are a long 
way from knowing how to facilitate acquisition of these skills in our 
own students. 
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